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Molaise:  Abbot  of  Leighlin  and  Hermit  of  Holy  Island:  the  life  and 
legacy  of  Saint  Laisren  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  By  Colum  Kenny. 
Killala:  Morrigan,  1998.  Pp.  xii  + 140.  £Ir  6.75.  ISBN  0 907677673. 

The  author  is  described  on  the  cover  of  this  book  as  a barrister, 
broadcaster  and  journalist  who  has  written  histories  of  the  Irish  legal 
profession  and  the  Kilmainham  area  of  Dublin.  His  book  is  stylishly 
written  and  attractively  produced;  it  purports  to  be  a biography  of  St 
Laserian,  Lasren  or  Mo  Laisse,  patron  of  Leighlin  in  Co.  Carlow  and 
of  Holy  Island  in  Lamlash  Bay,  Arran.  It  culminates  in  the  acquisition 
of  Holy  Island  by  a community  of  Buddhist  monks  in  1991.  The  book 
celebrates  the  connection  between  Leinster  and  Strathclyde;  as  a 
Glaswegian  of  Argyll  stock  married  to  an  Irishwoman  from  Carlow,  I 
for  one  should  welcome  such  a volume. 

This  book,  however,  has  its  detractions.  One  could  criticise  many 
minor  details.  The  spelling  of  Irish  names,  for  example,  is  not 
consistent,  and  the  author  often  uses  oblique  cases  of  both  Irish  and 
Latin  words  where  the  nominative  should  be  used. 

There  are  more  serious  criticisms.  The  author  struggles  manfully 
with  the  early  Christian  sources,  but  not  altogether  successfully.  He 
appears  to  believe  that  a medieval  vita  of  a sixth-  or  seventh-century 
saint,  compiled  some  five  centuries  after  Laserian’ s supposed  lifetime, 
can  be  accepted  at  face  value  as  a biographical  account  of  his  career, 
even  though  the  account  (in  Codex  Salmanticensis  and  later  MSS) 
contains  many  conventional  commonplaces  and  manifest 
anachronisms.  For  example,  the  saint  is  made  a grandson  of  Aedan 
mac  Gabrain  (king  of  Dal  Riata  c.  574-608),  and  packed  off  to  Rome 
for  the  obligatory  consecration  by  Gregory  the  Great  (Pope  590-604); 
neither  of  these  assertions  is  likely  to  be  true,  and  indeed  they  are 
incompatible,  but  our  author  accepts  the  first  and  transfers  Laserian’ s 
trip  to  Rome  to  the  pontificate  of  Honorius  1 (625-638),  presumably  on 
the  basis  of  his  obit  in  AU  639.  This  perhaps  suggests  an  unfamiliarity 
with  the  historical  sources  for  this  period  and  how  they  should  be  used. 
The  book  also  contains  many  speculative  digressions,  which  add  little 
of  value. 

The  most  serious  criticism  of  all,  perhaps,  is  that  the  historical 
record  of  Laserian  is  extremely  slender,  and  it  is  an  over-ambitious 
undertaking  to  make  a book  of  it,  even  a relatively  small  one.  Padding 
it  out  with  accounts  of  modern  pilgrimages  to  a holy  well  at  Old 
Leighlin,  or  of  the  arrival  of  Buddhist  monks  on  Holy  Island,  does  little 
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to  disguise  this  fact.  Perhaps  there  is  enough  material  here  for  a 
popular  magazine  article,  or  even  a short  article  in  a learned  journal; 
but  there  is  not  really  enough  substance  for  a book  of  this  length. 

Alan  Macquarrie 
University  of  Strathclyde 

Religion  and  Society  in  Scotland  since  1707.  By  Callum  G.  Brown. 
Edinburgh:  Edinburgh  University  Press,  1997.  Pp.  x + 219.  £16.00. 
ISBN  0 7468  0886  9. 

The  appearance  in  1987  of  Callum  Brown’s  The  Social  History  of 
Religion  in  Scotland  since  1730  was  a milestone  in  the  study  of 
modern  Scottish  religious  history.  With  this  work,  Brown  directed 
attention  away  from  the  struggles  between  Church  and  State, 
Moderates  and  Evangelicals,  Higher  Critics  and  biblical  traditionalists, 
which  had  dominated  so  much  of  the  historiography  of  the  modern 
Scottish  church.  Instead  he  concentrated  on  the  religion  of  the  common 
people  in  a society  undergoing  the  profound  changes  associated  with 
rapid  industrialisation,  urbanisation  and  the  agricultural  revolution.  His 
approach  was  a fresh  one,  and  his  interpretations  were  bold  and 
convincing.  Far  from  lamenting  the  divisions  in  the  Scottish  Church, 
Brown  saw  the  diversification  of  Scottish  religious  life  after  1730  as  a 
sign  of  genuine  religious  belief  and  commitment.  New  denominations 
emerged,  because  people  took  religion  seriously  and  were  not  prepared 
to  accept  the  authority  of  the  established  Church.  Evangelicalism 
accompanied  urbanisation,  with  various  denominations  competing  with 
one  another  for  new  members  or  objects  of  charity  in  the  free 
marketplace  of  the  expanding  cities.  Churches  provided  a sense  of 
identity  and  communal  solidarity,  helping  their  members  to  cope  with 
the  rapid  social  changes  and  profound  inequalities  of  industrial  society. 
However,  he  discerned  that  by  1 890  this  Evangelicalism  was  beginning 
to  grow  cold.  Modernisation  brought  with  it  an  inexorable 
secularisation,  and  the  Churches  became  marginalised  in  Scottish 
society.  There  was,  he  argued,  a “crisis  for  religion”  occurring  between 
about  1890  and  1930. 

The  1987  book  became  required  reading  for  those  seeking  an 
understanding  of  modern  Scottish  society,  and  in  the  mid-1990s 
Edinburgh  University  Press  happily  decided  to  republish  it.  But  when 
the  press  invited  Brown  to  revise  the  book,  his  response  was  to  write  a 
new  book  on  the  same  subject.  The  study  of  the  social  history  of 
religion  had  undergone  a sea  change  in  the  several  years  since  the 
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